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ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as ineonsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
go is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many throngh 
superiority of wealth. ‘The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


In Belgium the right of suffrage has hitherto been re- 
stricted to 120,000 persons out of a male population of a 
couple of millions. A popular agitation for universal 
suffrage has long been going on in that country, but has 
been stubbornly resisted by the propertied minority who 
believed, and quite rightly, too, that the workingmen, who 


are largely socialists, would use their power to overthrow 
the present economic system. Last week the Belgian par- 
liament defeated a bill for universal suffrage. In response 
the workingmen declared a general strike and rioting 
began in all parts of the country. Tuesday of this week 
the population of the capital, Brussels, rose and prepared 
to attack the palace when the parliament was sitting. 
While the troops held the people at bay, a new bill was in- 
troduced in the Legislature, granting practically universal 
suffrage. The mob postponed their assault till the result 
oj the voting was announced. A more dramatic situation 
could not be imagined. The bill was carried by an over- 
whelming majority in the body which a few days before 
had contemptuously rejected it, and the mob dispersed with 
joyful shouts. The effect of this bloodless triumph won 
by a population brave enoegh to face bayonets in the asser- 
tion of their rights will be a stimulus to the people’s 
cause elsewhere. 


Our readers will do well to read somewhat carefully the 
article reprinted in the present number from Lester Ward. 
It will bear study as furnishing the best of ammunition for 
replying to the “survival of the fittest” argument against 
nationalism. 


Nothing Less than Pnblic Ownership ot the Gas Plant will 
do now. 

The mayor of Boston has done a notable service to this 
city and indirectly to all cities supplied with light by gas 
companies in pushing the present investigation before a 
legislative committee into the methods of the Bay State 
syndicate gas monopoly, which holds this city in its clutches. 
Perhaps there may be somewhere in the world a more 
corrupt and oppressive monopoly than this syndicate, but 
we have not heard of it. These points seem to have been 
established by the investigation thus far. (1) That a cor- 
poration whose property is worth perhaps something over 
four million dollars has been capitalized at 17 million 
dollars, and the public is compelled to pay fat dividends on 
that amount. (2) That while the price of gas charged to 
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consumers by the monopoly is $1.30 a thousand, its actual 
cost of manufacture in 1891 was 41 cents a thousand and in 
1892, 32 cents. (3) That the state gas commission ap- 
pointed to protect the people of the state against the gas 
companies’ extortions and compel them to observe the laws, 
not only has utterly failed to do its duty, but has laid itself 
open to grave suspicion of intentionally protecting the 
companies in their abusive practices. 

The state of facts already developed by the investigations 
has excited a public indignation both against the gas mono- 
poly and the gas commissioners, which it will be vain to 
attempt to propitiate by any mere reduction in prices or 
any hali-way remedies. Of what value would nominal 
reduction in gas be with such a set of robbers left in charge 
of the works to juggle with the meters by working the gas 
pressure trick, and with such a body as the gas commission 
as the only power to protect the people? ‘The charters of 
the companies must be revoked, the plant taken by the city 
at its actual valuation and thenceforth be publicly operated. 
Any other result of such disclosures as have been made 
will be a most “lame and impotent conclusion.” Now is 
the time for the voicing of a public demand for public 
ownership that cannot be denied. 


Mayor Matthews’ Opportunity or Some Other Man’s. 


Mayor Matthews of Boston has been a popular mayor and 
his record in office has on the whole, judged by the not very 
high standard set by previous mayors, been a fairly meri- 
torious one. The time has come when he must choose 
whether he will be content with this measure of reputation, 
or will, by public service of a truly distinguished character, 
deserve a place in Boston’s pantheon of great citizens. 

As Shakespeare has said “there is a tide in the affairs of 
men which taken at the flood leads on to fame and fertune,” 
but when suffered to ebb, returns not again. Such a tide 
in the affairs of the mayor is now on, as the result of a 
crisis in the history of the municipality which furnishes an 
exceptional opportunity for high public service on the part 
of the executive. 

Two issues face the people of this city upon the decision 
of which their welfare for a generation to come will largely 
depend. One relates to the policy to be adopted as to pub- 
lic and commercial illumination. The other is the question 
of the policy to be adopted as to local transit. 

The long strife between the people of Boston and the 
gas monopoly has culminated in a crisis which the mayor 
himself has been largely instrumental in bringing about. 
Now what is to be the outcome? Are the people in ex- 
change for a few paltry concessions as to prices, which will 
never materialize in any real reduction, to be compelled to 
compound the many felonies of the monopoly and to go on 
trying to do business with a convicted rogue, or are they on 
the other hand to take the only course which will ensure 
them certain, substantial and permanent relief, namely, the 
establishment of city gas works ? 

Mayor Matthews has favored municipal electric lighting, 
but he has not come out in favor of city gas works and pub- 
lic commercial lighting for private consumers, which is vastly 
the overshadowing side of the local illumination question. 
Few intelligent persons doubt-that city gas works must 
come in the near future, but the logical time for it to come 
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is just now as the issue of the present crisis, Will the 
mayor see the opportunity of leadership which is presented 
him ? 

The local transit system issue, with especial reference 
to a rapid transit system is, of course, far more important 
than the lighting question. It is also more critical because 
when once settled, the plan of transit may remain fixed 
for a generation. If it is settled for the people by a system 
of municipal or metropolitan construction and operation, to 
provide transit at cost plus sinking fund allowance, there 
will be such an impetus to the growth and prosperity of 
Boston as no one event ever gave before, and what is most 
important, the prosperity will be equally diffused among the 
entire community, benefiting the shop-girl and the working- 
man as much as the millionaire. 

On the other hand, if the question is settled against the 
people by giving or selling the franchise of a rapid transit 
system, on any terms whatever, to a company of private 
speculators who will run it to make what they can out of it, 
Boston may indeed derive certain advantages but the chief 
benefit will inure to a group of capitalists whose profits will 
represent precisely what the city might have saved by run- 
ning the system for itself, and the ‘“ protection” of whose 
interests will develop still another lobby for the corruption 
of our ci y and state governments.. By championing the 
people’s interests in this issue as against those of the capi- 
talists who are trying to milk them, Mr. Matthews has an 
opportunity to place his name upon the roll of public bene- 
factors and win the sure applause of present and coming 
generations. It is true that he is on record as the advocate 
cf a private ownership plan, which he would have to with- 
drew. But in a time lke this, when new ideas of municipal 
policy are in the process of displacing the old, it is no dis- 
credit to any man to modify his attitude in view of larger 
possibilities resulting from changes in public opinion, but 
rather a proof of openness of mind. 

We earnestly hope that the mayor may see his way clear 
to taking the right and the popular side on these two urgent 
issues. If he does not, he is smply resigning laurels of 
leadership to some other man who shall show himse:f more 
wise and brave, for when the people cry out for leaders they 
never lack them long. This cause of popular self-govern- 
ment, in economic as in political matters, is a movement 
which will run over the politicians who do not dare to lead 
it. 

Roaches and Cockroaches. 

A man named Roach was recently elected United 
States Senator from North Dakota. It is alleged that he 
went there as a fugitive from justice, having embezzled 
funds of a Washington bank. As he is a democrat, the re- 
publicans propose to make an issue as to his record and 
demand his exclusion from the Senate. So far as we can 
judge from newspaper account, Mr. Roach does not 
appear so have been in all respects the sort of man who 
should have been elected to the United States Senate. 
The republicans certainly have some excuse for their action, 
and yet we believe that a stage-robber in the Senate would 
be less harmful to the interests of the people than the 
corporation attorneys and representatives of the banking 
monopoly who have been and are revered as the leaders of 
that ‘‘august ” body. The difference between fellows like 
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Roach and men like Sherman, Ingalls, Edmunds and very | so much debt bnt diminish at the same rate the future in- 


many more is the difference between men who are attack- 
ing society as mere guerillas, in a troublesome but not very 
serious way, and generals who, at the head of well-dis- 
ciplined and intelligent forces, are conducting a scientific 
fight to the death against the republic. 


What Railroad Nationalization Would Save the People. 


There is no more striking indication of the rate at which 
economic tendencies are forcing nationalistic solutions upon 
the attention of the country than the way in which public 
ownership of the railroads is coming to the front as a live 
issue. The mere mention of such a possibility two or three 
years ago in any average company would have been enough 
to classify a man as a “crank.” At the present time, how- 
ever, most business men you will meet have got beyond 
questioning the possibility or even the probablity of govern- 
ment operation on some plan in the more or less near future, 
and the only points on which there is a chance for discus- 
sion are the questions of means, methods and consequences. 

Mr. C. Wood Davis, to whose previous writings on this 
point we have often referred, has, in the February Arena, 
an article full of information. The first question that arises 
in the practical consideration of railroad nationalization, is 
what are the railroads really worth, for we assume that 
nobody serionsly expects that the nation is going to pay for 
water. Mr. Davis, who adds to practical acquaintance with 
railroads a special study of the subject with reference to 
nationalization, thinks that a lberal estimate of the actual 
average cost of the railroads of the United States would be 
$30,000 a mile. Of course in some mountainous districts 
and in traversing populous districts where land is valuable, 
they have cost much more than that, but on the other hand, 
on the prairie lands of the West, where the larger part of 
the mileage is, the land cost nothing and the grading almost 
nothing, the total expense being often not over $10,000 or 
$15,000 a mile. At the rate of $30,000 a mile, the total cost 
of the 160,000 miles of American railroads, would be $4,800,- 
000,000. Mr. Davis proposes to be very generous with the 
roads and allow 25 per cent more, to appease grumblers, 
making in all six billion dollars as the cost of the lines if 
condemned under the law of eminent domain. 

He supposes six billion dollars of bonds to be issued in 
payment for these, on which the annual interest at three 
per cent would be 180 million dollars. ‘To this he adds 50 
million dollars as the annual sinking fund to pay the bonds 
and 670 million dollars operating expenses, making the total 
annual charges to be paid out of fhe traffic 900 million 


dollars. 

The present annual earnings of the railroad service taken 
out of the people in charges is $1,050,000,000, so that the 
annual saving to the people under government operation as 
figured out by Mr. Davis would be 150 million dollars. 

To this saviug Mr. Davis adds 160 million dollars more 
as the result of ten great economies in management which 
would be possible under by government ownership, mak- 
ing a total of 310 million dollars saved to the people every 
year, besides allowing 50 million dollars for a sinking fund, 
which as fast as it was applied would not only extingnish 


terest charge and reduce by so much the cost of operation. 

While even the moderate annual sinking fund of 50 mil- 
lion dollars would extinguish the total bond debt within a 
moderate period, if it were thought best to apply the whole 
of the savings to the debt, it could be paid off in a couple of 
decades, leaving the entire plant in the people’s hands. 

Though in this case, the people would meanwhile get no 
cheaper service, they would derive vast advantages from the 
greater convenience and efficiency of service, and would 
purify their politics from the debauching influence of the 
railroad lobby. 

Since his February article appeared Mr. Davis has made 
further calculations which he thinks justify him in adding 
50 million dollars more to the estimated savings undér gov- 
ernment management, making the total 360 million dollars. 

Two further considerations are to be mentioned. One is 
that three per cent interest is a high figure for government 
bonds to have topay. The other is the fact that the yearly 
increase in the profits of the roads, after they were in the 
people’s hands, owing to the development of the country, 
would soon add a vast’ annual sum to the revenue at the 
time of purchase, which might be applied either to reducing 
rates or extinguishing the principal. 


The Livery and The Uniform. 


We note in the business circular of a fashionable 
tailor the announcement of a special line of goods laid in 
for the season “in recognition of the present tendency to in- 
creased use of livery.” The tailor is certainly right about 
the increase of the habit of putting employees in livery, and 
it is in its way a significant sign of the decay of our demo- 
cratic institutions. A few decades ago a man in livery 
was an uncommon sight in our cities. Employees would 
have fet insulted by a requirement to don such a badge of 
servility. All that is changed now. The old world habit 
of emphasizing the relation of servitude by compelling the 
wearing of a distinctive costume by servants has become 
well established among us and the seeker after employment 
whose self-respect forbids him or her to submit to this in- 
dignity is likely to go unemployed. 

Let us observe just here the distinction between a livery 
and a uniform which makes the wearing of the former 
humiliating and the wearing of the latter a source of pride. 
It is the fact that the livery shows the wearer to be the ser- 
vant of an individual, for private purposes, while the uni- 
form implies service to the public for public purposes, This 
makes all the difference between a lackey and a soldier. 
The better state of society which will result from economic 
equality and the public conduct of all business, will abolish 
the servitude of men to men and make all public servants. 
It will everywhere replace the livery with the uniform. 

There are those perhaps who are chiefly attracted to the 
plan of nationalism by the material welfare it will secure to 
all, but to us its strongest appeal is the completeness with 
which it will guarantee and make inviolable the personal 
dignity of every human being. 


We earnestly request our subscribers to look on their 
address label and to renew without delay if they wish to 
continue the paper. 
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FREE LAND IS NOT ENOUGH. 


Free land is not enough. In earliest days 

When man, the babe, from the earth’s bare breast 
Drew for himself his simple sustenance, 

Then freedom and his effort were enough. 

The world to which a man is born today 

Is a constructed, human, man-built world. 

As the first savage needed the free wood, 

We need the road, the ship, the bridge, the house, 
The government, society and church, — 

‘These are the basis of our life today — 

As much necessities to modern man 

As was the forest to his ancestor. 

To say to the newborn ‘‘ Take here your land; 

In primal freedom settle where ye will, 

And work your own salvation in the world’’; 

Is but to put the last come upon earth 

Back with dim forerunners of his race, 

To climb the race’s stairway in one life! 

Allied society owes to the young — 

The new men come to carry on the world — 
Account for all the past, the deeds, the keys, 

Full access to the riches of the earth. 

Why? ‘That these new ones may not be compelled 
Each for himself to do our work again; 

But reach their manhood even with today, 

And gain tomorrow sooner. To go on, — 

To start from where we are and go ahead — 

That is true progress, true humanity. 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
Oakland, Cal. 


PSYCHOLOGIC BASIS Or NATIONALISM. 


[Passages from the address of Lester F. Ward at the Rochester 
meeting of the Section of Economic Science and Statistics of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. } 

The object of my remarks this afternoon shall be em- 
phasize the distinction between that system of political 
economy which is based upon the actions of the human 
animal and that system which is based upon the actions of 
the rational man. The former is the prevailing system of 
the schools as taught under varying aspects by the physio- 
crats, Adam Smith, Ricardo and Malthus. Its underlying 
principles are set forth in the writings of Herbert Spencer 
and constitute the warp of modern individualism. The 
latter has from time to time been dimly foreshadowed by 
certain writers but has never taken any scientific form 
except in a little known work by the present writer. 
[Dynamic Sociology. | 

The question is whether the phenomena of social, politi- 
eal and industrial life rest primarily upon or grow chiefly 
out of the facts and laws of biology or those of psychology. 
It became early fashionable, in the name of science, to 
treat the uniformity and invariability of natural phenomena 
displayed in the astronomical and physical world, as ex- 
tending also to animal life, including the operations of 
economic forces in society. The correctness of this view, 
considered in the abstract, cannot be questioned, but the 
economists of that time did not sufficiently understand the 
nature of such complicated phenomena to make them the 
basis of a political or industrial science. The time has 
scarcely come as yet when we can do more than carefully 
feel our way along this obscure path; but the flood of light, 
which modern science since Darwin has shed upon the 
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whole domain of biology, has not only ,pointed out the 
erroneous character of the prevailing mode of reasoning, 
but has shown at least one, and this the most fundamental 
source of the error which pervades it. This consists in 
practically ignoring the existence of a rational faculty in 
man, which, while it does not render his actions any less 
subject to true natural laws, so enormously complicates 
them that they can no longer be brought within the simple 
formulas that suffice in the calculus of mere animal 
motives. 

There are two distinct kinds of economics, biological 
economics and psychological economics —the economics of 
life and the economics of.mind. That is to say, there are 
two kinds of econemy which it is of the first importance 
sharply to contrast, the economy that prevails in the 
animal world, in the domain of life, in organic nature 
generally, and the economy that prevails in the human 
sphere, in the realm of mind, in the domain of reason. 

The cost of accomplishing a given end is wholly im- 
material from a purely biological standpoint. The ex- 
travagance of nature has long been perceived even by 
political economists, but they have failed to see that its 
admission was fatal to their physiocracy. Malthus showed 
that but for premature deaths, population would increase 
beyond all hounds, and he also foreshadowed Darwin’s law 
of natural selection by proving that this mortality was 
really caused by competition and the struggle for existence. 
We now know that in the animal and vegetable world, but 
for this wholes le destruction of those who have been born, 
any one species would soon overrun the earth. But the 
cost of bringing forth one of these unfortunate beings that 
are destiued to perish at some early period in its history is 
as great as that of bringing forth one that is to reach 
maturity and contribute to the perpetuation of the species. 
Consider then the enormous waste involved in this method 
over a method which should only bring forth the number 
necessary to maintain the species at its maximum or de- 
sired limic and should preserve all that came into being 
until they had accomplished their mission. In oviparous 
creatures the destruction begins with the eggs, and to meet 
this these are often produced in prodigious numbers. The 
sturgeon is not an abundant fish, and yet the female spawns 
a hundred thousand ova. A-large chestnut tree in June 
probably contains a ton of pollen, and many pines are 
equally laden with it, destined to be blown by the winds 
and: floated hundreds of miles in the upper atmosphere. 
Everywwere in nature the vital energy is squandered in 
the most prodigal manner. The amount expended on any 
one species, if economized, would carry on half the activity 
of.the animal and vegetable world. 

Over against this method of nature, or biological economy, 
let us now set the method of rational man, or pschycological 
economy. ‘The most patent distinction which at once strikes 
the mind is that the latter is teleological instead of genetic 
and deals with final instead of efficient canses. This means 
that while organic forms are merely pushed into exist- 
ence by the pelting of atoms from behind, and thus become 
fortuitous or literally chance products, human creations are 
conceived in advance by the rational and foreseeing mind, 
designed with skill for definite ends and wrought with the 
aid of a variety of mechanical principles by which the energy 
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expended is out of all proportion to, and always less than 
the result accomplished. It is in rational man, therefore, 
that the first application of anything worthy of the name of 
economy is made. Nature has no economy.- Only through 
foresight and design can anything be done economically. 

Nature’s way of sowing seed is to leave it to the wind, the 
water, the birds and animals. How different that of a ra- 
tional being! He prepares the ground, clearing it of vege- 
table competitors, then he carefully plants the seeds at the 
proper intervals, so that they shall not choke one another, 
and after they have sprouted he keeps off their enemies, 
whether vegetable or animal, supplies water if needed, even 
supplies the lacking chemical constituents of the soil if he 
knows what they are, and thus secures as nearly as possible 
the vigorous growth and sure fruition of every seed planted. 

A closer analysis shows that the fundamental distinction 
between the animal and the human method is that the envi- 
ronment transforms the animal while man transforms the 
environment, This proposition is, indeed, the full expres- 
sion of the fact above stated that the tools of animals are 
organic while those of man are mechanical. But if we con- 
trast these two methods from our present standpoint, which 
is that of economics, we see at once the immense superi- 
ority of the human over the animal method. First consider 
the economy of time. It has taken much longer to develop 
any one of the organic appliances of animals, whether for 
war or industry, than is represented by the entire period 
during which man has possessed any arts, even the simplest. 
Look next at the matter of efficiency. Not one of the or- 
ganic appliances has suffised to enable the species posses- 
sing it to migrate far from the region to which it was origi- 
nally adapted. Man, or the other hand, without acquiring 
any new organic adaptations, but by the invention of tools, 
by providing himself clothing and shelter, by artificial de- 
vices for capturing prey, and by other ways of transform- 
ing his environment, has placed himself in position to occupy 
the whole earth from the equator to the Arctic circle, and 
to become the only animal that is not restricted in its 
habitat. 

But the most important factor in the environment of any 
species is its organic environment. The hardest pressure 
that is brought to bear upon it comes from other living 
things in the midst of which it lives. Any slight advan- 
tage which one species may gain from a favorable change of 
structure causes it to multiply and expand, and unless stren- 
uously resisted, ultimately to acquire a complete monopoly 
of all things that are needed for its support. Any other 
species that consumes the same elements must, unless equally 
vigorous, soon be crowded out. This is the true meaning of 
the survival of the fittest. It is essentially a process of 
competition. The economics of tiature consists therefore 
essentially in the operation of the law of competition in its 
purest form. The prevailing idea, however, that it is the 
fittest possible that survive in this struggle is wholly false. 
The effect of competition is to prevent any form from 
attaining its maximum development, and to maintain a cer- 
tain comparatively low level for all forms that succeed in 
surviving. This is made clear by the fact that wherever 
competition is wholly removed, as through the agency of 
man in the interest of any one form, that form immediately 
begins to make great strides and soon outstrips all those 
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that depend upon competition. So that we have now to add 
to the waste of competitiou its iufluence in preventing the 
really fittest from surviving. Such has been the case with 
all the cereals and fruit trees; it is the case with domestic 
cattle and sheep, with horses, dogs and. ali the forms of 
life that man has excepted from the biologic law and sub- 
jected to the Jaw of mind, and both the agricultural and 
the pastoral stages of society rest upon the successful re- 
sistance which rational man has offered to the law of nature 
in these departments. 

Hard as it seems to be for modern philosophers to under- 
stand this, it was one of the first truths that dawned upon 
the incipient mind 0i man. Consciously or unconsciously, 
it was felt from the very outset that the mission of mind 
was to grapple with the law of competition and, as far as 
possible, to overcome and destroy it. This iron law of 
nature, as it may be called, was everywhere found to lie 
athwart the path of human progress, and the whole upward 
struggle of rational man, whether physically, socially or 
morally, has been with this tyrant of nature, the law of 
competition. And in so far as he has progressed at all he 
has done so by gaining, little by little, the mastery in this 
struggle. In the physical world he has accomplished this 
through invention from which have resulted the arts. In 
the social world it is human institutions — religion, govern- 
iaw, marriage, customs — that have been thought out and 
adopted to restrain the unbridled individualism that has 
always menaced society. And finally, the ethical code and 
the moral law are simply the means employed by reason, in- 
telligence and refined sensibility to suppress and crush out 
the animal nature of man. 

One important fact has thus far been kept out of view for 
final treatment in this place. Man, it is true, is a rational 
being, but he is also still an animal. Notwithstanding the 
important conquests over nature that have been recounted, 
he js still very far from being master of the field. The law 
of mind, as it operates in society as an aid to competition 
and in the interest of the individual, is essentially immoral. 
It rests primarily on the principle of deception. It is an 
extension to other human beings of the method applied to 
the animal world by which the latter was subjected to man. 
This method was that of the ambush and the snare. Its 
ruling principle was cunning. Its object was to deceive, 
circumvent, ensnare and capture. Low animal cunning was 
succeeded by more refined kinds of cunning. The most im- 
portant of these go by the names business shrewdness, 
strategy and diplomacy, none of which differ from ordinary 
cunning in anything but the degree of adroitness by which 
the victim is outwitted. In this way social life is com- 
pletely honeycombed with deception. 

It has been so strongly maintained that competition 
results in a real economy that it is worth while to consider 
this for a moment. The prevailing impression is that if 
permitted to operate freely it will necessarily keep down 
prices. There is no greater mistake made by economists. 
It tends to raise prices to their highest limit. 

It does this by the waste it occasions, and the price must 
be made to cover this waste. In the retail trade of all 


kinds of commodities the waste is enormous. The number 
engaged in it is many times greater than is necessary. 


This is because society has put a stigma upon productive 
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labor and trade is one of the principal ways of living by 
one’s wits. Each seller must devise some means to induce 
buyers to buy of him instead of his rivals. One of the 
principal ways of doing this is that of making his goods 
known to those likely to want them. From pure inertia 
they will buy what is brought to them before they will go 
atter it, or they will go to a place they know of rather than 
hunt another. 

It is mind alone that perceives that competition is waste- 
ful, and therefore, in the interest of the very success that 
competition seeks, it proceeds to antagonize it and to 
substitute art, science and co-operation. By the aid of 
these the success of those who use them is increased many 
hundred fold. Competition in society, therefore, tends to 
defeat itself. It cannot endure. It is at best only a tran- 
sition stage. On the one hand, the competition between 
individuals soon takes the form of competition between 
machines. On the other hand it takes the form of com- 
petition between corporations. The former tendency is 
temporarily injurious but permanently beneficial. The 
latter is permanently injurious and becomes a menace to 
society. Still itis not an unmixed evil since it prevents 
the waste of competition. Kiven the retail industries above 
referred to are coming within this law. The small houses 
are being swallowed up by large ones and great universal 
stores are growing up in all large cities. They result in 
monopoly but they do not increase prices, and the quality 
of the goods is far more reliable. 

The social phenumenon which conforms most nearly to 
the pattern set in the animal world, and which is most 
under the influence of the law of nature and least under 
that of the law of mind, is human labor. Wholly unskilled 
labor has rarely gone beyond the stage of pure competition. 
In the olden time skilled labor made a step forward in the 
formation of guilds, but the era of machinery swept these 
away. At the time when the founders of the present 
system of political economy were writing, labor of nearly 
every kind was almost exclusively competitive. It is only 
within a few decades that it has begun to fall under the 
influence of intelligence and to employ the simplest of all 
rational devices, that of co-operation. Capital, on the 
other hand, being naturally in the hands of the most 
sagacious members of society, has also combined and co- 
operated and used all the other arts of overcoming com- 
petition. The chief difference between the employers and 
the employed, until recently, has been that the former 
have used the rational method, while the latter has usec 
the natural method. But such is the power of the rational 
method and its superiority over the method of nature that 
competing labor stood no chance in the struggle with com- 
bining capital, and it was possible, to a great extent, to 
enforce the iron law of wages as formulated by Ricardo. 
And when, in recent times, labor at last began in a small 
way to call to its aid the psychologic economy of co-opera- 
tion, jthe step was so unexpected and seemed so strange 
that it was looked upon as a crime against society, and 
many still so regard it. Indeed, all the laws of modern 
nations are framed on the assumption that capital naturally 
combines, while labor naturally competes, and attempts on 
the part of labor to combine against capital are usually 
suppressed by the armed force of the state, while capital is 


protected by the military and civil authority of the state 
against such assumed unlawful attempts. This enormous 
odds against which labor struggles in its efforts to adopt 
and apply the economics of mind will greatly retard the 
progress of industrial reform, which aims to place labor on 
an equal footing with capital in this respect. 

Nearly everywhere in human society the law of mind 
profoundly modifies the phenomena of industrial life, and 
produces an entirely difierent class of results from what 
would be produced by the operation of the unimpeded law 
of natural competition. Whether the competition be con- 
tinued for a time or whether it be converted into a com- 
petition of corporations, er whether, finally, it resolve itself 
into complete monopoly, in any and all cases an enormous 
artificial difference will be produced between the cost of 
production and the price to the consumer, and the latter 
will be pushed up to the maximum limit attainable without 
affecting profits. 

All this is so widely different from what we see every- 
where in nature below the level of man’s rational faculty, 
that it requires the application of an entirely different set 
of principles from those which can be applied to irrational 
life. There competition is pure. It continues as long as 
the weaker can survive it, and when these at last go to the 
wall and the better adapted structures survive and triumph, 
it is the triumph of physical superiority, and the strong 
and the robust alone are left to replenish the earth. 

Free competition as it exists in nature would be prefer- 
able to the existing industrial state, and although it is not 
the boon that many suppose, it is still one of the great 
desiderata for which society should strive. How can it be 
secured ? Herein lies a great social paradox. It is clear 
from all that has been said that this will never bring itself 
about. Competition is growing more and more ephemeral ; 
combination is growing more and more powerful and per- 
manent. And this is the result of the most complete 
laissez faire policy. The paradox therefore is that free 
competition can only be secured through regulation. The 
co-operative tendencies of the rule of mind which destroy 
competition can only be overcome by that higher form of 
co-operation which is able to stay the lower form and set 
the forces of nature free once more. 

The old biological economics, culminating in the law of 
Malthus, has broken down at every point where it has had 
a fair trial. It may be profitable to enumerate a few of 
the economic truths which have been established by the 
industrial history of the last century, and which consist 
‘or the most part in the simple negation of the dogmas of 
pulitical economy as based on the law of nature, unaffected 
by the law of mind : 

1. Subsistence increases instead of diminishing wi'*. 
population (negation of the dogma of Malthus). 

2. Competition usually has the effect to raise prices and 
rates. 

3. Free competition is only possible under social regu- 
lation. 

4, The evils of private monopoly can only be prevented 
by a resort to public monopoly. 

5, In consequence of ignorance the individual cannot be 
depended upon to act according to his own interest, and the 
principle of caveat emptor works an unnecessary hardship. 
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6. The consumer cannot be depended upon to encourage 
the better producer, and competition results in deteriora- 
tion. 

7. The interest of the individual is rarely the same as 
that of the community. 

8. Mark values and social values are not identical, as 
e. g., those of a forest. 

9. In an increasing number of cases the hope of gain is 
not the best motive to industry. 

10. Public service will secure better talent than private 
enterprise for the same outlay. 

11. Private enterprise throngh aggressive. competition 
and monopoly taxes the people far more heavily than does 
the state. 

12. The prosperity of a community depends as much 
upon the mode of consumption of wealth as upon the 
quantity produced. 

13. The social efforts of taxation are far more important 
than their fiscal effects. 

14. The producer cannot always shift the burden of 
taxation upon the consumer, e. g., under monopoly and 
aggressive competition. 

15. True protection often reduces the price of the 
commodity protected, sometimes even in the importing 
country. 

16. Capital, as equivalent to machinery, contributes 
more than labor to the production of wealth. 

17. Wages are drawn from products and not from 
capital, and the “wages-fund ” is a myth. 

18. Increase of wages is attended with increase of 
profits. 

19. Prices fall as wages rise. 

20. Diminished hours of labor bring increased pro- 
duction. 

21. Reduction of the time worked enhances the wages 
received. 


NO CONCESSIONS FROM RAILROADS. 


An investigation has been going on by a committee of 


the Massachusetts Legislature, upon complaint of Boston 
merchants into alleged hindrances of trattic by the New 
York and New Haven railroad, in the pursuance by it of 
a discriminating policy against the New York and New 
England railroad. The officials of the road are masters of 
the situation and have not hesitated to intimate as much 
in a very insolent manner at the hearings, and to give the 
complainants plainly to understand that they need expect 
no concessions. Of course they need not. Did anybody 
ever hear of a railroad turning out of its way for a mere 
Legislature or a court? Nevertheless the hearing will do 
good. It has brought home in a very practical way to 
Boston business men some of the arguments for the public 
operation of the railroads. 


HE SUBSCRIBES FOR A FRIEND. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: 


Here is my 25 cents, following the lead of F. G. R. 
Gordon of New Hampshire. Can’t let a little state like 
New Hampshire get ahead of Pennsylvania. We think as 
much of The New Nation as anybody, and have as much 
faith in its ability to convince. I do wish we had a daily, 
as I am tired of paying money into the hands of the 
enemy. : C. W. Corsin. 


Hanover, Pa., April, 1893. 


CONCERNING NATIONALISM. 


POLITICAL ISSUES IN THE 7TH DISTRICT. 


Nationalism and the People’s Party. Some Words about the 
Currency. Note and Comment. 


The Congressional campaign in the 7th district of this 
state is a very peculiar one. he old parties are not hold- 
ing many public meetings. Mr. Barrett, republican candi- 
date, has his hands full to subdue the warring elements 
which his candidacy has set agoing. Being recognized in 
many quarters as the representative of corporation interests, 
there is a disposition in the rank and file of the party to 
remain at home on election day. 

Dr. Everett, the democratic candidate, is not a resident 
of the district, and the two speeches he has thus far made 
are as remote from the real issues of the day as his resi- 
dence is from his would-be constituency. 

Mr. Cary speaks every night, and as there is no doubt as 
to his political faith, the populist rallies are devoted to the 
consideration of private monopolies and the advocacy of 
public ownership as the remedy. That the canvass is 
leading many voters to change their views on public affairs 
is generally admitted. There will be a material increase 
in the people’s party vote of the district at next Tuesday’s 
election. 

As we go to press arrangements are being made fora 
joint debate between Candidates Cary and Barrett at 
Charlestown on the evening of the 21st. 

Populist meetings were held at Glen Mere on the 12th; 
Cliftondale, 13th; Chelsea, 14th; Nahant and Stoneham, 
17th; Chelsea, 19th ; Waterford, 21st; Malden, 22d. 

Among the populists on the stump in the district besides 
Candidate Cary are Henry R. Legate of Boston, W. L. 
Ramsdell, Levi R. Pierce, A. J. Ryan of Lynn. 


Stoneham (Mass.) Independent: “ Doubtiess many have 
read the populist platform and a man of average in- 
telligence, if he will let his prejrdice be superseded by 
common sense and earnest thought, will come to the con- 
clusion that it is the party of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. The party in this state is small, but it 
is gathering into its fold a large number of its most intel- 


lectual and prominent citizens.” 


Mrs. Mary E. Lease, the populist leader in Kansas, is re- 
ported to have said that the people’s party should at once 
begin to put socialism and nationalism into practice. “ My 
idea is,” she says, “that we should commence by introduc- 
ing socialism into municipal affairs, such as municipal 
ownership of street railways, water-works, electric-lighting 
or gas plants. We should select some city like Topeka, for 
instance, and concentrate all our forces to work out our 
ideas in one place, and then after the people see what 
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socialism means, there will be no trouble about the proper 
The trouble is now that the 


people don’t understand what socialism is.” 


recognition of socialists. 


The people who believe in the so-called honest. gold 
dollar will do well to follow very closely the course of 
Secretary Carlisle. He has taken steps to sell United 
States bonds in Europe in order to protect the gold surplus, 
and he has ceased issuing gold certificates on the deposit 
of gold in the treasury. That is, in future when a man 
deposits $100,000 in gold, he receives a certificate which 
These 
The treasury department 


entitles him to $100,000 in greenbacks on demand. 
greenbacks are payable in coin. 
has ruled that “coin” means gold. If that ruling is sus- 
tained, the issue of legal tender certificates foa gold de- 
posits means nothing beyond giving the democrats of the 
West and South a chance to say that the administration is 
squinting toward silver. , 

The squint of the administration is really toward gold. 
There will soon be a sale of bonds to protect the gold 
balance of 100 million in the treasury, and the bankers 
who take the bonds will not only enjoy interest for this 
service, but will expect to have a portion of it returned on 
deposit. 

Let it be understood that Uncle Sam has to pay the 
bankers for their aid in maintaining the fiction that he is 
on a gold basis. There are 800 million of demand notes ia 
circulation and only 100 million in gold to pay them with. 
Let it then be frankly admitted that we could not pay in 
gold but a few cents on a dollar of our obligations. Eng- 
land is even 1n a worse condition. 

The time will eventually come when intelligent men will 
see the necessity of taking the issue of money out of the 
hands of private parties; the time will come also when it 
will be admitted that silver is a better basis for the cur- 
rency than gold, and paper with all the wealth of the 
country behind it better than silver. 

The currency monopoly is becoming serious. No secre- 
tary of the treasury would think of accepting office without 
asking the support of Wall street, and when gold is ata 
low ebb in the treasury, Washington seeks Wall street, 
not Wall street Washington. 

Eventually Uncle Sam will be his own banker and his 
own master ; that is, when the currency is nationalized. 


Kansas Municipal Elections. 


The situation in Kansas so far as the recent municipal 
elections are concerned is far from indicating the break up 
of the people’s party. The elections were city elections. 
The strength of the populists is in the villages. Outside 
the cities the people’s party has a majority of about 
50,000. In the recent election there is not a city which 
does not show a falling off of the republican vote where 
the contests were fought on party lines. The republicans 


selected Wellington, the home of Gov. Lewelling, as the 
battle ground to test the strength of the new party. They 
issued a 2ircular on the eve of the election declaring that 
“the defeat of the republican ticket tomorrow will be 
hailed all over the state as a direct indorsement of the dis- 
graceful Lewelling administration and the course of the 
populist house last winter in its attempt to overthrow our 
constitution and laws.” ‘The republican ticket was de- 
feated and a populist elected. 


California Populists. 


The state conference of the people’s party recently held 
at Sacramento, Cal. was ‘a large and harmonious body of 
reformers. J.B. Webster presided. It was an anti-fusion, 
middle-of-the-road gathering and a vigorous plan of organi- 
zation and agitation was adopted. John C. Gove, writing 
to The New Nation about the work of this conference, says 
that the resolution condemning any system of railroads 
where government should own tracks and let the roads be 
operated by private persons and corporations was adopted 
unanimously. It will be remembered that T. V. Cator 
proposed and Hon. C. A. Barlow introduced in the Cali- 
fornia Assembly a memorial to the United States Senators 
and Congressmen to at once propose such federal laws as 
will enable the national government to construct and 
operate, condemn or purchase any or all railroads in the 
United States and operate the same in the interests of the 
people. Such a memorial was passed through the assembly 
on the last day of the session with hardly a dissenting 
vote. It was too late to get it to vote in the Senate, but 
it would have passed if it could have been reached. ‘The 
initiative amendment of the constitution, though fathered 
by a little band of seven populists, received 38 votes in the 
assembly against 30, but failed to pass because it required 
a two thirds vote. 


Note and Comment. 


At the Pueblo, Colo., city election the other day the vote 
stood: republican, 1228; populist, 936; democrat, 864. 
One year ago the vote was: republican, 1750; democrat, 
1100; populist, 185. This is the way the populists are 
losing ground in Colorado. 


Weir, the populist candidate for Lincoln, Neb., has been 
triumphantly elected. 


RELIGION AS IT IS TAUGHT. 


Rev. H. M. King of Providence does not propose to 
permit any notions of economic equality to disturb his 
faith in the blessings of poverty. He is reported to have 
said in a recent sermon: “Covetousness is the alpha and 
the omega of the devil’s alphabet. And there is the 
danger of poverty. But there are certain advantages 
whice are of the nature of blessed compensations. There 
is tne freedom from the onerous cares and responsibilities 
of the rich. Narrow circumstances are calculated to lead 
the soul to a more real trust and dependence in God.” 
Mr. King’s congregation is one of the wealthiest in the 
city. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The Waltham Cold Cut debated nationalism after their 
dinner at Hotel Martin on the 10th. 


“Shall natural monopolies be placed under municipal 
control ? ” was discussed before the Chautauqua circle, Tre- 
mont street Methodist Church on the 10th. George H. 
Washburn took the affirmative and Dr. H. Powers the 
negative. The debate proved very interesting and inform- 
ing, and the circle by a large vote favored municipali- 
zation. 


The social and economic club of Cambridge met at the 
residence of Linn Boyd Porter, 24 Highland avenue last 
week rnd voted to change its name to the Nationalist Club 
of Cambridge. The club meets the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month. 


The city government of Cambridge has voted to do its 
own lighting, and a committee has been appointed to take 
the preliminary steps required by law for the establishment 
of a public lighting plant. 


New York. 


Judge Pratt has refused to confirm the report of the 
commission favoring the payment by Brooklyn of $570,000 
for the property and franchises of the Long Island Water 
Supply company. The judge holds that the franchise of 
the company is secure and exclusive until 1931. He held 
that the city was no more bound to supply citizens with 
water than with milk, and that it could not legally enter 
into competition with the water company by building a 
system of its own. The franchise could be condemned 
ucder the right of eminent domain and bought at the 
market value. The sentiment in favor of a public water- 
works system will grow in spite of technical obstructions. 


The Municipal Ownership Reform league of Buffalo» 
recently organized, is a representative body including law 
yers, merchants, railroad men, members of the city govern” 
ment, publishers, warkingmen and so on. President Clinton 
of the Merchants’ Exchange called the meeting together. 
Among other things, he said: “The city should own its 
plant and furnish the citizens with gas. ‘This question has 
been so fully discussed there seems to be little need for 
further discussion, because it is perfectly apparent that if 
private corporations can make -immense profits in furnish- 
ing light to consumers, the corporation could save that 
profit to the people of the city whatever it may be. What 
is true in the matter-of supplying water must be true in 
the matter of supplying light; what is true in regard to 
these matters must be true in the matter of transportation. 
With this view I think no one present disagrees.” 


Pennsylvania. 


The Citizens’ Industrial alliance of Western Pennsylvania 
has invited all labor organizations to meet at Chicago, 
July 4, to consider the advisability of independent political 
action in view of the recent decisions by the tederal courts 
and the appeal to the militia in labor disputes. We quote 
from the circular: “One of the most vital economic ques- 
tions presented today for the American people to solve, is, 
Whether the railroads, the telegraph and telephone sys- 


tems shall own the people, or the people shall own them ? 
We believe that if the government can take possession of 
a railroad system, through a receiver, and in a few months 
pay off its debts and put it on a paying basis, it is conclu- 
sive evidence that it could own and operate it to the best 
interests of the whole people.” The bulk of the railroad 
employees, so far as we can learn, favor the nationalization 
of the railroad as well as the telegraph and telephone. 


Indiana. 


The Municipal Reform league of Indianapolis held a pab- 
lic meeting on the 17th, to discuss the public ownership of 
the local street car system. H. Vincent, James Buchanan 
and others favored public ownership at once. Resolutions 
were passed acknowledging the action of the News and the 
Journal in opening their colums to the discussion of this 
issue. The New Nation will give more of the details of 
this movement next week. 


New Jersey. 


The Cold Cut club of Newark, N. J. dined on the 12th. 
The subject of the after dinner speaking was the referen- 
dum. There were about 50 present. The next dinner 
is fixed for May 10, the subject being municipal control of 
water, lighting and street railway. For particulars address 
Eltweed Pomeroy, Newark, N. J. 


The petition for government ownership of telegraph 
and telephone is receiving unexpected support in Jersey. 


“The city,” says Mayor Bishop of Buffalo, who recently 
vetoed the Queen City Gas Company’s franchise “pays 
about $100,000 annually for gas lighting. This sum would 
pay the interest on an investment of nearly three million 
dollars at the rate the city borrows. If carefully expended 
this sum would go far toward establishing the neceasary’ 
plant, and that is the way cheap gas will be secured. 


Miscellaneous. 


An exclusive freight traffic contract has been signed by 
the officers of the Rock Island, Burlington, Missouri, 
Pacific, St. Paul, Alton, Chicago, Great Western, Wabash, 
Denver & Rio Grande and Rio Grande Western railroads. 
Each road will favor the other in every possible way, and 
all will present a united front of opposition to all other 
lines. As nearly as possible the combination will work as 
a unit, giving each the benefit of the vast number of agents 
employed by all. The Southern Pacific-Atchison co.nbina- 
tion will be the strongest competitor of the allied lines. 


There is a growing irritation over the increase of prices 
which the Type Founders’ trust has brought about. When 
the trust was formed a reduction was announced. The 
Chicago Inter-Ocean tells how the “ reduction” was brought 
about: The old price on five-and-a-half point was 74 cents 
per pound, less 25 and 5 per cent, or net $52.73 a hundred 
pounds. ‘The new price was reduced to 60 cents, but the 
discount was also reduced to 5 per vent, making a net price 
of $57 per one hundred. pounds, or an advance by the trust 
of $4.26 per one hundred pounds. A man who bought 500 
dollars’ worth of ‘type before the «rust was organized got 
25 and 5 per cent off, or paid net $357, while by the trust 
list he paid $500 less 5 per cent, or $475, an advance of 
$117.75. In brief, every net item in the list was advanced 
excepting only spaces and quads, 


Judge Brown of the supreme court has decided that the 
North Carolina railway commission has power to fix rates 
on telegraphic messages, for points in the state, and no 
extra charge could be exacted, on tne ground that the 
message was relayed by an office outside of the state. The 
suit was due to extra charge being enacted for the telegram 
from Elizabeth, N. C., destined! for Winston, N. C., on ac- 
count of transmission via Richmond, Va. 
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TYPEWRITER. 


$15.00. 


Price, 


A useful and elegant present for ladies and 


gentlemen. Over 100,000 in use. 

Perfectly simple, practical and durable. 

No $100 machine can do better work. 

Writes 77 characters. Capitals and small 
letters. 

Never gets out of order. 
always. 

No instruction required. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Typewriter Improvement Co,, 


274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Agents wanted. Mention The New Nation. 


Wonderful Discovery !! 


Dr. Ransophier’s Electric 
Magnetic Appliance. An in- 
y~ stant relief for all pain. 

~ Can be applied to any part 
of the person easily ; never 
gets out of order. Stops 
headache in 2 minutes, re- 
lieves nervousness and pro- 
duces sleep, stops neu- 


Perfect alignment 


matism. Heart troubles, Sci- 
atica, Kidney, Bladder and Liver ailments, 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appli- 
ance. Quickens blood, renews Vigor far 
more effectively than any medecine to be taken 
internally; indorsed by eminent physicians. 
Sent to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of price, $2.00 
Descriptive circular and agents’ terms sent 
on application, Address, 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 19 West Street, Boston. 


BALDNESS |: 


Electric Hair 


Restorer. 


A vegetable tonic which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hands of hun- 


dreds of the best experts, both physicians and }- 


chemists, in all chronic diseases of the human 
scalp, cnring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 
ing hair, dry or brittle hair, dandruff, eczema 
and allscalp diseases. Why Semmes E. H, R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 
baldness. We are not afraid tosay: Analyze it. 
If you find one grain of lead or sulphur we 
will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 
what we say it will. 
48 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 


Consultation Free by Dr. J. Semmes. 


Call for testimonials of physicians. Men- 
tion The New Nation. 


121 Broad st., 


ralgic pains; relieves Rheu- 
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MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS|# vox are # farmer 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings: — 


Baltimore. — Nationalist club of Baltimore 
meets Thursday evenings, 8 o’clock, 506 
East Baltimore street, Room 2. The public 
are cordially invited. 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club meets the 
second Wednesday of each month at 630 
Washington street. Public cordially invited. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. HE. P. Washburn, Sec. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 

San Francisco, Gal.— The Pacific Club 


holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


CLIMAX AUTOMATIC CELLAR 
>) DRAINER, 


A CHEAP 
Reliable 


Cellars, 
Wheel- 
pits, etc... 
and carries 
it into the 
street or sewer. 


CAS MACHINE AND MIXER 
STANDS AT THE HEAD, 


Makes brilliant, smokeless, steady and 
very cheap gas for stores, churches, etc. 


Wri.e for Pamphlet. 
CLARENCE M. KEMP, Baltimore, Md. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 
$15 to $75. 


COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. 


$20 to $400. 
—O— 
Trade solicited from other 
states. 
—()— 
Address, 


W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


By practical business co-operation, with 


or without investing money. We also 
want active representatives. Address 
Secy. 400, The Beckman, Cleveland, O. 


or indeed if you 
keep a cow 


you will be interested 


to learn of a new fodder article called 


Buffalo 
Gluten 
Feed 


(The by-product of Glucose factories.) 


Manufactured at Buffalo, N.Y., and Peoria, 
Til. 


MADE OF CORN!! 


RICH IN PROTEIN!!! 


NOT HIGH PRICED !! 


A MONEY SAVER!!! 


address all correspondence to 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


General Sales Agents. 


UNION CONSTRUCTION CO, 


SOLE OWNERS OF 


Union’s Patent System of Sewage, 


Single Houses, Factories, Public Institutions, 
Towns and Cities provided with this most 
effective and money-saving system. 
Proposals received and Estimates 
made in any part of the United 
States. Persons using Union 
Patents must receive from 
Agents Guarantee Cer- 
tificates from Com- 
pany. 


113 Devonshire St. - - Room 7. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


F. J. STARK, Treasurer. F. L. UNION, Engineer. 
TO A FIRST CLASS 


AMATEUR PRINTER. 


‘¢The Pennsylvania Nationalist ’’ has a neat 
little job office and a man in charge with plenty 
of work offering. They desire a young man 
to assist; one really devoted to the cause — 
share of profits and a lodging room. Must be 
temperate and not smoke in office. Address, 


The Pennsylvania Nationalist Publishing Co. (Lid.) 
Room 174. 1312 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 
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HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 
Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 


APRIL 22, 1893 


BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO REVELA- 
TION. 


By Rey. F. M. Sprague. 


THE NEW NATION. 
TWO NEW BOOKS. 


Tools and the Man, 


A book of great importance and interest, 
discussing Property and Industry under the 
Christian Law, — including Labor, Compe- BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
tition, Co-operation and Socialism, by Rev.| Every Union Man should read it. 


Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN thor of 
“6 Applied Christianity,” 6 The. Lord's Every Non-Union Man should read it, 


Prayer,” and ‘‘Who Wrote the Bible.” $1.25. | Every Employer should read it. 


$1.75. 


A WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 


By Caroline F. Corbin, author of ‘ His 
Marriage Vow,” etc. $1.50. 


IN HEALTH. THE RELATION OF THE 


Socialism and the American Spirit. 


SEXES 
By Dr, A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of au-| By Nicnotas Parinr Gitman. A fresh 
thor. $1.00. and interesting discussion by the author of 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CONTRA- 
BANDS 


; $1.50. 
By Elizabeth Hyde Botume. 


Answer to Socialism.”’ 
$1.25. 


Sold by Booksellers. tpar 
On icc. old by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND MENTAL HEAL-— 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
ING By Susie C. Clark. $1.25. So a ee aa ee 


NEARER THAN A DREAM, 


An epitome of nationalism with objections 


SPEECHES LECTURES AND LETTERS 


Of Wendell Phillips. First and second 
series, with portraits. Each volume sold 
separately. Price, per volume, Library edi- 


tion, $2.50; Beacon edition, $1.50 stated and answered. 


Send stamp for sample copy. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WENDELL i z ey 


PHILLIPS 


By George Lowell Austin. 
and illustrations. $1.50 


50 copies for $1.00. 
100 ‘s 2.00. 


With portrait 
66 
LET HIM FIRST BE A MAN. 


Essays chiefly relating to Education and 
Culture By W. H. Venable, LL.D. $1.25. 


Address, 
THE NEW NATION, 


13 Winter St., Boston. 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 


Laurence Gronlund’s Works. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH: 


AN EXPOSITION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 


Revised and enlarged edition. 
SECOND EDITION. 


CA IRA! 


A comprehensive statement of the various 
OR, DANTON IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


phases of nationalism considered from the 
political, economic and ethical standpoints. 
Sixteen pages. 


OUR DESTINY, 


THe INFLUENCE OF NATIONALISM ON 
MORALS AND RELIGION, 


5 cents per copy; $4 per hundred. 
Cloth, $1.00 each; Paper, 50 cents. 2 Mp ut 


Send orders to Miss Diana HirRscHLER, 
QUABBIN. 2026 Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


The story of a small town with outlooks 
upon Puritan life. By F. H. Underwood 
LL.D. MTlustrated. $1.75. 


The Necessity and Advantages of 


NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


With answers to all objections, and showing 
the benefits of State Ownership in other 
countries, with statistics, and the 
opinions of leading statesmen as 
to the corruptions and des- 
potism of Railway Cor- 
porations, by 


THOMAS V. CATOR 


OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


GOD’S IMAGE IN MAN. 


Some INTUITIVE PERCEPTIONS OF TRUTH 
By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.00. 


EDWARD BURTON 


By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 
cents. 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD ~ 
By Edward Stanton. Introduction by 
Edward S. Huntington. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 

Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 


The above sent by mail upon receipt of price. | copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates, 


Send money order to 
ARTHUR GORE, 
Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco. 


Illustrated Catalogs Free. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 10 Milk St. Boston. 


‘* Profit-Sharing between Employer and Em- 
ployee,’”’ of phases of socialism not often 
treated; it may be called *‘ The American 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plet, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
the land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’’ Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Scheme’’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1892, 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation,— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 


J. S. Ogilvie, Publisher, 
57 Rose Street, N.Y. 
JUST OUT!! 


The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap. 
(A Poetical Narrative.) 


BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 
Mt ee E 

“The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap” is a pa- 
thetic but faithful picture of real life. It 
tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end. 

Lynn Item: One cannot peruse the lines 
without appreciation of the smooth and grace- 
ful diction and poetic expression rising fre- 
quently to the sublime ; but the work will be 
best appreciated for its unveiling of a vivid 
picture, the truth of which will be disputed 
only by the blind. 

The New Nation: This is an everyday story, 
but the moral of meritorious poverty drawn by 
Jobn T. Broderick in his brochure ‘‘ The Vag- 
rant of Lover’s Leap,”’ lifts it out of the com- 
monplace. ‘‘ The Vagrant’’ is both a nation- 
alistic sermon and a literary effort of notable 
merit. 


Price 25 cents. Address 


New NATION PUBLISHING Co., 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. E. GIRLING & BRO, 
922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 
Mention The New Nation. 
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THE NEW NATION. 
Agents everywhere to sell our 


WANTED STOVE POLISHING MITTEN. 
You can make from $3 to $5 a day sure, 
for every lady buys one at sight. It keeps 
her hands perfectly clean and polishes the 
stove better and quicker than a brush or 
rag. Sample to agents 35c.a set. Address, 
New England Novelty M’fg Co., 24 
Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


TRADE 


“GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM.” 


By 


Price 15 cents, paper. 


PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. 


— 


Address, 


oS——_——_ 


~— 


THE New Nation, 18 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 


FIRST NATIONALIST CLUB. 
“LIBERTY TREE” BLOCK, 630 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Bosron, FEBRUARY, 1893. 

Not quite four years have elapsed since our club, the first Nationalist Club 
in the world, was formed. Within that short time the Nationalist idea has 
commended itself to the American public to an extent far exceeding our most 
sanguine hopes. ‘The influence we have brought to bear upon legislative action 
has been remarkably successful, and many issues that we have raised have been 
taken up enthusiastically by citizens at the polls. Our ideas are becoming actu- 
tualities. The times are ripe. Organized effort will now carry things with a 
swing, but it must be organized effort. 

Do you believe in the nationalization of industry, or, are you with us in the 
work of nationalizing the railroads, telegraph, telephone, express or any of the 
so-called natural monopolies ? Do you wish to be identified with us and count 
for something ? Ifso, you can render important assistance to our work. The 
way we propose is this. We have opened a CORRESPONDING MEMBER- 
SHIP of this First Club, asking for members all over this Union, requiring an 
admission fee of $1.00, and a yearly due of $1.00, the money to be applied by the 
club to Nationalist work, pure and simple. Each corresponding member is 
entitled to all the publications to be issued by the club, and will be considered a 
center for the distribution of such publications. We give a Certificate of 
Membership, handsomely gotten up, to each Corresponding Member. Come in 


The Gospel of Wealth. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


This pamphlet has had an enormous sale in 
England, and ought to be read and studied by 
every American, showing as it does the views 
of an American millionaire on the distribu- 
tion of wealth. It treats of: 

The problem of the administration of 
wealth. 

The man is more important than the money. 

Three modes of disposing of wealth. 

Nations should go further in this direction, 

The duty of the man of wealth, etc. 


. 87 pp. 8vo. Price by mail, 10 cents. 


“JENKINS & McCOWAN, 
224 Centre Street, New York. 


THE WEEKLY TOILER. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


It keeps in the middle of the road. Circu- 
lation, 10,000. The oldest reform paper in 
the South. 


Free Reform Literature. 
ee 
Send your address on postal card for a bundle 
free by mail. 


J. A. WAYLAND, 
Greensburg, Ind. 


and share the victories to come. 


L. J. BRIDGEMAN, President. 
P. O'NEILL LARKIN, Secretary. 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 9. 


The next fixture we shall explain in illustration of the rule demanding the 
greatest possible simplicity of form attainable with scientific construction is the 


a 
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SANITAS WATER CLOSET. 


Its bowl and trap have the general form of the Short Hopper, which is the 
simplest form possible; but to add to it the depth of water seal in the trap and the 
large surface of standing water in the bowl required for perfect sanitation and con- 
venience, a novel and scientific arrangement of the flushing mechanism has been 
adopted in this fixture. These features will be explained in detail by the aid of 
proper drawings in our next lesson. It is sufficient here only to say that in virtue 
of this arrangement the following requisites of a perfect sanitary water closet have 
been attained in the ‘‘ Sanitas,” namely: (1) Simplicity, (2) quickness and through- 
ness of flushing, (3) freedom from all unscoured parts, (4) compactness and con- 
' venience of form, (5) economy in construction and water consumption, (6) amplitude 
of standing water in the bowl, (7) accessibility and visibility of all parts, (8) strength 
and durability, (9) security against evaporation and siphonage, (10) ease and con- 
venience of flushing, (11) quietness in action, and (12) neatness of appearance. 


Manufactured and Sold hy the 


Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co., Proprietors, Boston, New York and Chicago, 


